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ordinary household, considerable in itself in an age when drainage
was unknown and the public street was the only dust-bin,
but from all the manifold trades as well. Timber dealers and
builders blocked them with trees and logs, dyers poured out
their waste water, butcher and swine-keeper threw into them
the refuse of the slaughter-house, while any enterprising citizen
who listed turned a stream across the way or built a dam for
his private convenience, reducing the road to a swamp. In
Aylesbury, one Richard Boose dug a large hole in the public
highway to get clay to mend his mill. The hole became a lake,
in which a man and horse were drowned. The miller, charged
with the death, was acquitted on the ground that he had no
malicious intent and really could not get this particular clay
elsewhere 1

But though often thus tolerant of squalor and selfishness,
protests did arise and much work of civic reform was under-
taken, Though convinced that * Dirt has nothing to do with
disease ', in spite of constant epidemics which made the ordinary
death-rate as high as that of a modern cholera outbreak, still
the growing desire of men with wealth to spend for a plcasantcr
existence led to much improvement. Streets were repaired,
either at the public expense or by some prosperous citizen,
hovels replaced by fine bhop& with chambers over them, markets
and wool-halls built, enlarged, or beautified. Water-supply,
wharves, quays, all received attention in proportion as the
prosperity of the town grew. It is to the credit'of York that in
1371, seventeen years before Parliament took the matter in
hand, its authorities passed regulations forbidding refuse heajw
outside doors and dunghills in the city, while the owners of
wandering pigs were fined, or the animals, if found in the High
Street, killed.

The whole of England, however, was not equally prosperous.
The shifting industry, while it brought prosperity to ono place,
often ruined another. War, whilo it left many towns unaffected,
did not entirely spare all. The coast towns suffered badly from
French raids; Rye, Southampton, and other southern ports